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the true art of life. 
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-TTi nr material, according to their inspiration. 
of the painter, idea life as an artist at his 
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we all have something to express, something conveyed _,o 
ourselves indiv*— ^ Ag most great manifesta _ 


canvas, perhaps also as an 

ave something to e. . 

individually, some experience undergone, wh.ch 
: h ':- uld rend er us useful to our kind. As most great manifest*. 
^Ts of artistic life have taken place among, or as the 
“u , of, great national disturbances, such as the fines time 
" painting in France came in the first half of the nineteenth 
century the Dutch master-pieces came mostly into being 
after wars with Spain, the Italian renaissance when Italy 
was distracted with revolutions, so ideal work in life is often 
helped by, if not originally owing its creation to, the 
experiences and trials which have come to the workers, who 
possibly pursue it at first only as being the best medicine for 
the mind, but later continue doing it more self-lessly, and 
even come to be thankful for suffering which has given them 
added powers of sympathy. 

Change is the order of the world, and neither ideals nor 
limitations remain immovable. The first should always be 
getting higher, Alps behind Alps arising as we climb our 
mountains, and the second getting more expansive. Alas ! 
that they sometimes lower and contract ! 

To sum up. lo foim and to heighten our own character 
we must create Ideals. To see life in true proportion, we must 
have the Ideal perspective. To “ take away the stones ” * 
of bad dwellings, over-work, inadequate leisure, etc., which 
weigh down so many of our kind, we must work toward an 
ideal Utopia. When we think of the influence of Ideals on 

our own life, and that of others, we are reminded of Lowell’s 
words : — 

“ Stl11 thr ough our paltry stir and strife 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing moulds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble Real.” 
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CHILDREN’S GARDENS & WHAT THEY TEACH. 

By E. Warner. 

CHILDRFIN are so earnest in what they do, and their joys 
and disappointments are proportionately great. I think it 
is difficult for grown-ups to realize this and to get at the 
mind of the child, but memory should help us here, for after 
all we have all been children ourselves ! 

I remember so well a great disappointment of my own 
in connection with my garden. Our little plots, six of them, 
lay side by side ; a hedge bounded them at the top, a path 
at the bottom, and narrow paths ran between. Each garden 
had a willow tree at the top, forming pleasant shade, and 
under these each owner made for himself or herself a seat, 
only large enough for one, or possibly two ! 

Some of us had ponds, simply made; just a hole dug out 
and lined with cement. One child even aspired to having 
a fountain, which was really very effective and easily made. 
This is the recipe. Take a large biscuit tin, bore a hole near 
the bottom, into which squeeze a bit of India-rubber pipe 
an old bit ’of hose very suitable). Put the tin up - 
or« high rock work, and fill * w,.h -ten The robust 

be long enough to core than bab , y need wiring 

the end can he turned up. Una" V * can 

up fairly tightly, so <hat 0 ''J successfully managed 
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Rv sad experience does a child find 
still ” in the hollow^ l water finds its own level.” 
out such truths as t den where the children had sole 

I know of wo h f {ul pjece> partly sheltered by trees, 
possession or a » , » ] e d up to by a miniature 
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path. Here * so valuable in a garden. This grotto 

a " d hfavs caUed “the toadies’ hole.” And in connection 
”,h m is another instance of a little child’s earnestness. 
The owner of this little garden had one morning spent some 
time in rescuing three toads from a well in the garden and had 
!hen put them safely into the grotto. At bedtime the tender 
little heart thought again of those dear toadies, and she 
added to her prayer, “Dear Lord, take care of my toadies 
and please don't let them hop back again into Barett s 
garden.” A few days later it was gently said to her that 
God was taking care of His toadies, for if they had all 
remained they would have starved in her tiny garden. 

It is a very good plan for the governess or elder sister to 
have a garden near the children's. If an arbour and seat 
can be managed this makes a nice place for the botany 
lesson. The teacher will be careful to grow suitable plants 
for her lessons, cultivating as large a variety as possible. 
She will have creeping and climbing plants of those kinds 
that do this by tendril, leaf stalk or flower stalk. She will 
have self-protecting plants, such as the teasel and thistle. 
The former is an especially interesting plant for children, 
with its cups for catching water and insect robbers, placed 
at intervals up the stem, lhere must be evening primroses 
(CEnothera biennis) in the children’s gardens, as they are 
such an excellent example of night-flowering plants, and 
will lead to a good lesson on the fertilization of plants by 
moths, bees, wind, etc. Sleep of plants can be easily shown 
by clover plants, the leaves of which close early, and by 
many kinds of flowers. Perhaps the youngest of the family 
will not so much mind, having to go to bed first when she 
sees that even the daisies in the field do the same. (The 

mparative ages of daisies can be known by the number of 
norets open in the centre.) 


The gardener. 
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The children must have some bulbs tTphm^thT^^ 
in their gardens, two or three hyacinths being kept back 
to grow in glasses of water indoors at the same time. They 
will then see for themselves in the spring-time how the indoor 
hyacinths have used up all the nourishment contained in the 
bulb because they have had only this larder to feed upon, and 
the firm, fat bulb has become an empty husk ; whereas the 
outdoor ones have been replenished from the goodness of the 
soil, and are therefore still fat and round. But the lessons 
to be learnt from a garden are endless— the child learns them 
unconsciously and almost untold. Delving in good mother- 
earth, too, is very beneficial in many ways. 

Yes, of course, every child should have a garden, even if it 
can be nothing more than a window-box or a pan of earth ! 
And it should be the child’s very own. 
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